THE HEIR TO SOOTHOID 


Astro, Seer of Secrets, Settles a Case of Mixing the Babies Up 




Touch me not, mother Who art 
thou 

To lay a hand on me’ 

My soul was driven through sun 
and moon 

Ere I was come to thee' 

ASTRO’S mellow barytone 
aX voice vibrated through 
^ ^ the great studio with a 
note of mystery, as he read 
these lines of Anna Hempstead 
Branch. Then he dropped the 
book and gazed at Valeska, his 
assistant, for awhile thought- 
fully. She was sitting on the 
floor, propped up by gorgeous 
cushions, playing with a huge 
piece of rock crystal cut in the 
form of a tetrahedron. A shaft 
of light fell on her lap, piercing 
the obscurity of the apartment. 

The crystal caught and gathered 
the rays, then broke them, shat- 
tering the white light into streaks 
of brilliant color. At the other 
end of the room a spot of radi- 
ance appeared on the ceiling, 
splendid with the hues of a but- 
terfly. She looked up to the 
master as he ceased reading. 

“There’s the poet's imme- 
morial challenge to the monist,” he said, almost in a 
reverie. “ It’s a cry as old as the world, and. I think, 
idealistic as it is, mystic as it is, with as sure a founda- 
tion as that of modem determinism. But this is 
modem too. It voices an idea that, though it has 
long been common to oriental thought, is new to the 
Western civilizations. What relation, after all. is 
the son to the father? See how sublimelv Miss 
Branch herself answers that passionate question: 

" If thou came out of the moon and star 
1 plucked thee forth by my desire. 

I can hold thee burning in my hand ! 

It was my hand that shaped the fire!” 

Astro rose, and, as was his custom when absorbed 
in any subject, began to walk up and down the room. 
His keen, dark eyes stared straight in front of him 
without looking at the priceless decorations of the 
studio. His hands were clasped behind his back 
across his red silken robe. His turban nodded as he 
spoke. Valeska watched him eagerly. These philo- 
sophic moods, alternating with the active, eager 
phases of his mind, when he was pursuing the track 
of some almost insoluble mystery’, fascinated her. 
It was at such times, she thought, that he betrayed 
his real self. 

“There’s the purely transcendental side.” he said. 
“ But the materialistic miracle is as marvelous. — the 
fact that protoplasm is immortal, that character- 
istics. physical and mental, are handed down in the 
infinitesimal cell that persists from generation to 
generation in the ‘id’ and the ‘biophor.’ Tricks of 
speech and gesture, abnormal formations of the 
organs of the body, temper, emotion. — all trans- 
mitted in that tiny primordial atom! What has 
science done but induce us to believe the impos- 
sible ? ” 

A bronze clock in the anteroom pealed out the 
hour of ten, preceded by the Westminster chime of 
four staves of music. Valeska rose, but hesitated, 
unwilling to interrupt the seer’s soliloquy. But he 
threw off his absorbed mood, came back to her, and 
smiled. 

“Well," he said, “one must earn one’s living. 
What's on for to-day?” 

“You have an appointment with Colonel Mixter 
at ten." 

“Very well. When he comes, show him in. I 
shall now give an imitation of an oriental adept of 
the fifth circle. Pass me the crystal ball. Valeska, 
and touch off that incense in the Japanese burner. 
Am I properly sedate and scornful? Bah! What 
rubbish it all is — and how it goes with the mob!" 

UE took his favorite position on the couch, drew 
up his narghile, and assumed a picturesque at- 
titude. Valeska left him and took her place in the 
reception room. In ten minutes she ushered in 
Colonel Mixter. bowed, and left the two together, 
dropping the dull red velvet portieres behind her 
She did not, however, remain in the reception room 
Instead, she passed into a room connecting that 
with the studio, where in a combination of mir- 
rors she could see all that happened and hear the 
talk. 

The new client was a military looking man of 
some fifty years, with iron gray hair and a curling 
white mustache. He had an active air, full of 
strength and character and showing his habit of 
command. Scrupulously dressed, immaculately 
clean, well groomed from head to heels, he was what 
might have been called both handsome and distin- 
guished in appearance. His voice was crisp and 
heart v. 

“ Nfav I smoke?" he asked. “ Dashed if I can talk 
without smoking! 1 have to treat my confounded 
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" Biggest Fake on Earth and Most 
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nerves like a confounded pack 
of dogs, confound it! Thanks." 

In reply. Astro had drawn up 
his water pipe and inhaled a 
long whiff of the aromatic Rus- 
sian tobacco that smoldered in 
the bowl. The Colonel produced 
a cigar, bit off the end, and 
lighted it. 

“ I suppose you've seen the 
advertisements of ‘Soothoid.’ 
that chewing gum stuff, all over 
the town, haven’t you?” he 
began. 

Astro nodded gravely. 
“Biggest fake on earth," said 
the Colonel, “and the most re- 
munerative. My old uncle in- 
vented it. you know. Conceived 
the brilliantly vile idea of doping 
ordinary chicle with a tincture 
of opium and making chewing 
gum of it. ‘It soothes the 
nerves,' — I should say it did! — 
‘Children cry for it,’ and all 
that sort of thing! It’s mon- 
strous, of course. It ought to be suppressed by law, 
and it’s only a question of time when this Pure 
Food agitation will knock it out of business. It’s a 
crime against civilization: but all the same it has 
made four millions for that disreputable old uncle 
of mine, and now the whole works belong to me. 
Brings me in eighteen thousand a year. I'm afraid 
to stop it, and more afraid not to. But that's not 
the point." 

He rolled his cigar from one corner of his mouth 
to another, flicked a fleck of dust from his spotless 
trousers, and looked calmly at Astro. The seer 
smiled, despite himself, waved his hand dispassion- 
ately for the other to proceed, and waited. 

“The thing is this.’ the Colonel went on. “I’m 
an expert on ordnance, and I've traveled all over 
the world for the Government. Never at home from 
one year’s end to an- 
other. I came back to 
find myself immensely 
rich, last October, and 
at the same time up 
against a mystery that 
it's practically impossi- 
ble to solve. So I come 
to you. Understand?” 

“Scarcely, as yet,”, 
said the master. “ Kind- 
ly go on." 

“Why, see here. I 
have a son — or thought 
I had. Query: Is he 
my son at all? And if 
not. who is to inherit 
the ‘Soothoid’ millions? 

That's the question I 
have to decide right 
away. I have angina 
I*ectoris. I’m likely to 
die any fine day. I 
don’t want a chap 
that’s no relative of 
mine to get away with 
all that money, do I?”- 

"My dear Colonel,” 
said Astro/' you’ll have 
to give me more infor- 
mation than that, be- 
fore I decide such a 
weighty question for 
you. W hat do you mean 
by saying you don’t 
know whether he’s 
your son or not. You 
mean you suspect — ” 

The Colonel roared. 

"Oh, Lord, no, not that! 
he exclaimed. "This is no ques- 
tion of matrimonial infelicity, you 
know. I’m the father of a child, 
all right; only, the question is. What 
child . ” He put it very gravely, as if 
the master could be settled by a mere nod. 

"Tell me the whole stciy.” Astro’s brows bent 
on his client. 

'WT/ELL, then, see here. When the child was born. 

my wife was in a hospital on Long Island. 
I wanted her to have the very best of care, especially 
as I had to be away so much. Well, the night r 
child was born, the hospital took fire. It sprea . ^o 
quickly that they couldn’t get the patients out fast 
enough. The doctors working over my wife didn’t 
dare leave her. and they worked against time. Just 
after they finished with her and another case of the 


same kind, the wing caught, and there was barely 
time to hustle everyone down stairs and outside. 
Do you see the situation? They had to work quick. 
Those surgeons showed all sorts of nerve, I can tell 
you. But in the confusion the two babies were 
somehow mixed up by the nurse. One w r as a boy, 
and one was a girl, bom within ten minutes of each 
other. But which was my child, the boy or the 
girl? That’s how it stands. You see at the time 
nothing was said to me about any uncertainty. My 
wife died from the shock; so did the other woman. 
The boy was given to me as my baby. I never sus- 
pected that there was any doubt about it, and have 
brought him up and educated him as my son.” 

"But when did you first suspect that he wasn’t?” 
Astro asked. 

"Only a month ago. The former nurse told the 
whole thing. Said it was on her conscience, and had 
been for years; so much so that she had kept track 
of both children. The little girl was put in an orphan 
asylum, as no one came to claim her; then she was 
adopted by a family in Newark; and now she's a 
salesgirl at Bloom's candy store. Working behind 
a counter at six the week, by Jove! and may be 
my daughter, and the heir to ‘Soothoid’! What do 
you think of that? Wouldn't you worry?” He 
shoved his hands into his pockets and regarded the 
Master of Mysteries. 

"The nurse isn’t sure which is which?” 

"No. It has been tormenting her conscience for 
twenty years, and she had to make a clean breast 
of it. All she knows is that she ‘mixed those babies 
up’; like Little Buttercup in Pinafore.’ So I’ve 
come to you. Doctors say it positively can’t l*e 
proved, either way. I thought you might do it by 
the palms or crystals or something. I've seen ’em 
do some great stunts in India, and I believe there is 
something in this occult business. They tell me you 
have a pretty good record for that sort of thing here 
in New York.” 

The seer waved his hand modestly. "Does the 
boy resemble you in any wav'” he asked. 

“Why, he does and he <I«*esn't. You know the 
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way things like that go. I’ve been told I look like 
everybody under the sun. I suppose I m a type. 
Well, he is too. Sometimes I think he's like me. and 
then 1 doubt it. There’s one funny thing, though. 
We both of us sleep with our thumbs curled up in- 
side our fists. Then he has a second toe longer than 
his great toe. and so have I. ' They tell me that s 
rare. My father had it too. though. He has blue 
eves, and so have I. Red hair, though, and there's 
no trace of that in my family or my wife’s, that I 
know of.” 

"And the girl — have you seen her?” Astro inquired. 

"Of course. Went right down there immediately, 
and found her behind the counter — selling 'Sooth- 
oid,' by' Jove! Big pompadour, rats in her hair, 
brass bangles, and all. What do you exj>ect for six 


a week, though? If she’s my daughter, she'll soon 
learn how to act the part, don't you worry!” 

Astro laughed again. "She hasn't been spoken to 
about it, I hope?” 

"Oh, Lord, no! What do you take me for? I 
wouldn't have her building air castles for the world 
I only bought a pound of cheap chocolates and talked 
to her a little. I’ve no doubt the poor girl thought I 
was trying to mash her. She was a nice little thing, 
though, for all her rats. I liked her. by Jove! I'd 
like to do something for her in any case, daughter or 
not. Her name is Miss Maverick.” 

" Does she resemble you or your wife?” 

"Why, the funny part of it is that she does, in a 
far away sort of fashion. I noticed that she was left 
handed too, like me. Blue eyes; but her hair was 


hennaed, so I couldn’t tell about that. Cute little 
thing, she is. Confound it! I did like her immensely, 
at first sight.” 

"Well.” said the seer, after reflecting awhile. "1 
must confess that you have set a difficult problem 
for me. But I think that it can l*e determined 
through astral means. No doubt you have con- 
sulted some medium already?” 

■'Oh, they're all a lot of fakers! They told me 
that the boy was mine and that the girl was, too, 
both.” 

"I agree with you. The ordinary mediums are 
an ignorant and unscrupulous lot. I have occult 
method- unknown except in the Himalayas of India. 
But it will be difficult. I am afraid. But may 1 ask 
Continued on page 17 
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A SPEAKER in the recent campaign 
criticized President Roosevelt for 
his overpraise of the strenuous life and 
for the alleged harm this constant 
excitement has done the country 
While there is reason to believe that 
the orator was carried away by politi- 
cal bias in leveling his remarks at the 
President, there can be no doubt that 
he touched upon one of the most vital 
of American characteristics But are 
we too strenuous, as he inferred? Are 
we too easily carried off our feet? Are 
we. in short, volatile and overspon- 
t a neons? 

Nowhere in the world do crowds 
gather as they do in this country, both 
m cities and in villages. A trolley car 
does not break down that a crowd does 
not gather about it. eager for some 
excitement. A horse does not kick the 
dashboard of! a wagon, that a good 
part of the village does not come out 
and view the wreck, eager to see the 
thing repeated. Is this a sign of too 
highly developed strenuosity, or too 
nerve-strained tension, or is it the healthy sign of 
a keen mind and awakened interest ? 

The campaign gave added emphasis to the fact 
that we flock in crowds; that the mind of the 
majority runs in the same groove, — the seeking 
after excitement and the craving for something un- 
usual Taft and Bryan drew equally large crowds, 
simplv because, regardless of the man, the cheering 
and the crowds were enough to tempt people. There 
was a stimulus in the air, a superheated excitement 
that drove people on. roused their energies till they 
cheered and yelled, regardless of party or their per- 
sonal opinions. 

But is it, as has been charged, a fault ? Two boys 
may be playing marbles, and no one notice them, 
and for hours they will play without creating a 
crowd. But let six men stop to watch them, and 
instantly, as if by magic, dozens of others will ap- 
proach the small group, until there is a crowd, and 
for every man who leaves, another will come, all 
eager to take part in the excitement and to see what 
it is about. 

Not long ago. to satisfy a theory, two men stood 
on the corner of Broadway and Wall-st., New 
York, and excitedly pointed to one of the upper 
windows of the Smokestack Building. In a minute, 
one hundred people stopped and craned their necks 
toward the s;ot, and in five minutes the street was 
blocked; not one person in one hundred knowing 
why. but all asking questions, looking skyward, and 
everyone of them as excited as if it was a dog fight 
or a fire. 

But is it a bad thing? It signifies something pretty 
important. In China these experimenters in psy- 
chology could point skyward in vain; for the stolid 
Chinamen would look at them for a minute and 
then walk on. In Russia they would not excite any 
more attention. In England they might stir up a 
little amazement, but no excitement. And all be- 
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cause the people of those countries have no super- 
heated nerve force that demands an outlet. Yet. 
by the very creation of that nerve force that some 
people deplore, the American people have generated 


an energy such as these more stolid 
nations never possess. 

It is the residue of the vast furnaces 
of our material life that these critics 
complain of; but they forget that the 
very fact that we possess these fur- 
naces makes this residue a necessity; 
and to destroy that is to choke the 
fires that have made the country the 
power it is. 

The boy who sits perched in a tree 
watching a ball game till his limbs are 
cramped and sore, does not do it be- 
cause he loves the game so much as 
because within him is that native energy 
that must cry out in excitement. The 
thousands who go to automobile races 
and camp out all night and undergo 
bodily strain and fatigue for the sake of 
seeing the race, do not care so much for 
the machines, nor for the men who run 
them, as they do for the joy of excite- 
ment and the wild relief it affords. They 
are the cinders of American life that are 
being raked out Those cheers are the 
ashes that are shaken out of the furnace. 

We are said to be a sport loving people, because 
we gather in crowds and cheer. We do it because 
we can cheer, or at least find a vent for excitement. 
The sport is secondary. If cheering and the waving 
of hats was a part of church service, if instead of 
listening to the sermon respectfully and in silence 
it got to be the custom to applaud good points, our 
churches would be packed to the doors. And then 
we should be called a religious people. But, as in 
-port, it would be only the letting off of steam. 

In this country, crowds are the easiest thing in 
the world to attract. A barker at a county fair 
gathers a multitude about him. not so much by 
what he -ays as by what we think or hope he might 
say The man standing on the steps of the general 
store, excitedly telling his companion of an experi- 
ence lie has just had. will find a dozen people crowd 
near nim to hear his tale. It is the same everywhere. 

But is it a harm? Are we too strenuous? So 
long as we have the safety valve, we are not. So 
long as we gather in crowds ami cheer and yell and 
wave our hats, so long as we rush after the fire en- 
gines or run across the street to watch the horse 
that has slipped on the ice. we are safe. 

For it is the native strenuosity that has built the 
nation It is part of us. Roosevelt did not create 
it. nor did he add to it. God did that when He gave 
tt- our climate For that is at the bottom of our 
thief characteristic, and inferentially it is at the 
bottom of our love for crowds. After all. we are a 
hybrid people. The blood of all nations is in us 
yet ; we are different from all others. The Russian, 
the German, ami the Celt change after they have 
been here ten years. They all become strenuous; 
they add to our crowds. And the climate does it 
all. It begets our strenuousness, our enthusiasm, 
and our power, and so long as the solar system re- 
mains as it is we shall, for safety’s sake, yell and 
cheer, if only we get half a chance. 
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vou what is the matter with your eyes. ('< >1onel ? ” 
The Colonel stared. “My eyes? Nothing ex- 
cept a slight astigmatism. 1 have some glasses; 
but 1 never wear them. Why?”_ 

“ Thev seem peculiar to me. You know that 
the eve’ has been called the ‘window of the 
soul.’’ The phrase is trite; but it contains a 
germ of truth. I can tell a great deal from the 
eve, as much as from the palm or the voice. If 
vou don’t mind, I’d like to examine yours with 
the opthalmoscope. My methods are my own; 
but I don’t hesitate to make use of the instru- 
ments known to modern science. After all, the 
opthalmoscope merely enables one to see 
through the comea into the retina and the optic 

plexus.” ..... . 

With that, he called in \ aleska. who dark- 
ened the great studio. Then she turned on a 
single electric lamp which had a blue glass bulb. 
The thread of incandescent wire showed purple. 
Then, attaching his instrument to the wires, he 
went up to the Colonel and peered through the 
little slit in the holder. He gazed for some mo- 
ments in silence, then switched on the lights 

‘ tp " Now,” he added. “ 1 have to make a re- 
quest that may seem absurd. N ou may have 
heard of divination bv moles. It is an almost 
unknown art; but, while not absolute, there is 
much to be learned from the relative disposi- 
tion of such marks on the human body. Casa- 
nova, you may recall, if vou have read his me- 
moirs. practised the art, and had a theory re- 
;arding the svmmetry of distribution of moles. 
Cor instance.’ if one has a mole on the right 
cheek, there is a probability that there will be 
another to correspond with it on the left hip. 
We are tracing, vou understand, mere physical 
hereditv. That’ is all vou require. 1 believe. 
The relation of souls is far beyond our ken. 

"That’s true,” said the Colonel. “ I eople 
often seem to bear no spiritual relationship to 
their parents.” 

•• Where the soul comes trom will probably 
alwavs remain unsettled by modem science, 
\stro agreed . “ It is one of the world questions 
that even Haeckel gave up. Our oriental phi- 
losophers have their explanation ; but for that 
one has to know the whole lore of the \ edantic 
sacred books. But there are laws that govern 
the transmission of physical characteristics. 
Now, therefore, if you will kindly step into this 
room and remove’ vour clothes. I shall chart 
vour birthmarks and compare them with your 

horoscope.” . . . , , 

Ten minutes later the seer joined \ aleska in 
the studio. In his hand was a little diagram, 
.,n outline of the human form shown in four 
positions, from the front and back, the right 
.tnd left sides. Little crosses were marked 
where the moles on the Colonel’s body ap- 
peared He handed it to Ins assistant with a 
wink, and she left immediately. The Colonel 
came in soon after, as faultlessly dressed as 
ever. and. after a few more questions from As- 
tro, was permitted to take his leave. 

N OW." said Astro, when he was again alone 
with Valeska. ” vou have a delicate piece of 
detective work to do. Do you think you can 
get a position in Bloom's confectionery store 
and scrape up an acquaintance with Miss Mav- 
erick?” 

- 1 shall If delighted to trv. was her reply. 
1 suppose I'll earn six dollars a week at it, 

won’t I?" , .... . 

"Colonel Mixter is worth millions. I expect 
it will pav vou pretty well ” , 

•• Besides being lots of fun . \ aleska s eves 

shone. “ But. really, it seems to me that 
there's a much simpler way of settling the 
question. Whv not marry young Mixter to 
Miss Maverick? Then, whoever is the true 
heir, he or she'll have the um- of the money.” 

“ I’ve thought of that — -a- a last resort. Well, 
we'll have to try that, perhaps. At any rate, 
it's as pretty a task as the other, and you ought 
to lie able to manage it. if anyone can." 

"Oh. vou can't make a i>erson fall in love so 
easily as that!” said Valeska. turning away. 

“1 think vou could make anyone fall in 
love,” he answered, gazing at her. 

For awhile there was silence between them. 
Then, with apparent effort, he txik up the sub- 
ject they had left. 

"The evidence is pretty equally balanced be- 
tween the two,” he said. "The son curls in his 
thumb in his sleep; but many do that. The 
same with the long second toe. Both have blue 
eves; so that's no test. The girl affects him 
mentally, or spiritually; hut that’s merely sen- 
timental evidence. Her sinistrality, of course, 
amounts to nothing, nor does the faint resem- 
blance he remarked to himself. We have to 
have some positive physical abnormality in 
order to prove heredity. Mere probability 
doesn't count.” 

"How about fingerprints?” Valeska asked. 
“ We know little of that. We have no rec- 
ords of hereditary transmission in that direc- 
tion. It’s too bail." 

“What was the opthalmoscope test for? 
And whv all that patter of moles and birth- 
marks? ,{ 

“A mere shot in the air. Do you know what 
I brought down, though? The Colonel has an 
optic disk — that’s where the optic nerve comes 
into the retina — of a most peculiar shape, 
like an angel's wings. I just stumbled on it. in 
the hope of finding something peculiar that 
wouldn t appear to any observer. Also, he has 
a curious red birthmark of almost the same 
shape on his left shoulder. 1 saw it when I was 
pretending to diagram the moles. Now what 
we have to do is to examine both youngsters in 
some way. You'll have to patch up a friend- 
ship with the girl. Miss Maverick, while I inves- 
tigate the boy. His father will help in that. 
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I’ll fix it: Paint a doctor’s sign on the door of 
my laboratory, and with the father's direc- 
tions, medically inspect the lad for life insur- 
ance. That’s easy. If we find one of the stig- 
mata. the proof will be strong enough. Should 
we find two, it's a positive certainty ” 

A WEEK afterward found Valeska behind 
the counter at Bloom's, selling candy and 
soda water, dressed in white, with a pompadour 
as big as any of those in the shop. Her bare 
arms were heavy with bracelets, her language 
was slangy and facetious. Her companion at 
the counter was Miss Maverick, known to the 
other employees as Bessie. It did not take 
Valeska long to cement a friendship. 

Bessie was a demure little miss, who did not 
by any means tell all she knew to a chance acq- 
uaintance. But Valeska asked no questions, 
er conversation was a monologue, apparently 
artless, but cleverly contrived to throw the 
most suspicious off her guard. She asked Bes- 
sie's ad vice on this anil that; she fished for 
Bessie's compliments; she gave Bessie hardly a 
chance for a word. A week went by without a 
move in the desired direction. Then Valeska 
came to the shop with a tale of misfortune,— of a 
lost purse and other pathetic details. Bessie 
offered to share her own room with her. From 
that moment all was easy. Valeska gradually 
talked less; Bessie gradually talked more. The 
two soon became real friends. 

Valeska's first report to Astro was sensa- 
tional. “ What do you think?” she announced, 
"Bessie knows all about the ‘Soothoid ^affair, 
and the Colonel, and even the Colonel's son ! 
One of those mediums gave the whole thing 
away to h*r, and tried to get her to stand in 
with him to claim the heirship of the estate. 
But she’s the squarest little brick in the world, 
Bessie is' She's a dear; she’s pure gold! She 
has looked up the Colonel’s business herself, 
and is all ready to fall in love with the Colonel’s 
son. just for himself alone. It's going to be 
easier than ) thought.” 

" But how about the birthmarks? Astro in- 
quired. 

"Oh, vou’ve no idea how hard it was to find 
that out’, till she had a little touch of rheuma- 
tism. Then I offered to rub liniment on it, and — 
well, she has a birthmark, something the shape 1 
of what you said, an angel’s wings." 

“What?” Astro cried. 

“ It's true. And how about Willie Mixter? 

“ Well, he has a birthmark too.” said Astro. 

Valeska burst into a laugh. “Thereby prov- 
ing that the earth is round, or something like 
that, doesn't it? Well, what to do now, I don't 
see.” 

"You forget the opthalmoscope. 

“ Have vou looked at Willie's eyes? 

“ Yes. and his optic disk is the ordinary, nor- 
mal circle." 

“ Oh. I'm so glad ! Then there's a chani* for 
Bessie's making good for the ‘Soothoid mil- 
lions .” 

" If you can get her up here for me to examine 

her eves.” 

" But what if, after all, I can make the match 
without ? ” 

“Oh, 1 spoke to the Colonel about that. 
He’d be delighted. He really has taken a fancy 
to Bessie.” 

“Then Willie must see her.” 

“I agree. And I've been thinking that in 
any case Willie should be told. If he loses his 
money, he’ll have to know, anyway. And I see 
no reason whv he shouldn't know now. He's 
rrallv a fine chap, a gentleman in every sense 
of the word. If I know anything of psychology, 
the thing will appeal to him as immensely ro- 
mantic.’ 

TT was with considerable interest, therefore, 
* that Valeska, three days later, saw Willie 
Mixter enter Bloom's, cast his eyes about the 
shop, and walk toward the counter behind 
which Bessie Maverick stood. She saw Bessie 
blush; but the conversation was too low to be 
overheard. When the time came for the girls 
to leave the shop, instead of Bessie's accom- 
panying Valeska to their n«>m. she excused her- 
self and went off alone. Valeska followed at a 
discreet distance. In five minutes she saw Willie 
Mixter overtake Bessie, and the two walked off 
like old friends 

The next day he came in again. Valeska 
asked n« questions. Bessie hail grown re- 
served But she did not go this night, either, 
to the little dairy place where the two girls usu- 
ally took their dinner. So it went on for an- 
other week. Bessie seeing the rich young fellow 
two or three times 

That next Sundav. as the two girls sat in 
their little room on East iqth-st.. Bessie liegan 
to cry. Valeska's arm was about her neck im- 
mediately. and. through her sobs, Bessie came 
out with the whole storv. 

"He wants to marry me!” she confessed. 
“And I love him so much that I won’t! I know 
it's all on account of this miserable money, and 
he only wants to tie fair with me. and divide. I 
simply can’t accept him on that account ! He’d 
think, anyway, I was after him on account of 
his money, even if I didn’t think he was after 
me only iiecause of his conscience. It’s hope- 
less, my dear, hopeless! I hope I’ll die and end 
it that way ! I wish I might never see a package 
of 'Soothoid’ again as long as I live!” 

“Oh. of course you’ll marry him,” Valeska 
said “I’m sure he’s in love with you.” 

“ He is not! He talks all the time about our 
dividing the money; so I'm sure he onlv wants 
to arrange it like one of those royal familv com- 
plications I’ve read about. I’ve got to tell some 
one!” she went on. “I’m breaking my heart 
with it. 1 have no mother and no father,” 
here she broke off to stare wildly at Valeska, 


Doubtless you have heard sound-reproducing instruments ; perhaps you have 
had it in mind to buy one ; maybe you are uncertain which make to buy ; but 

Have you heard 


EDISON 



PHONOGRAPH 


play an Amberol Record? 

You can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When you go, note the 
longer playing time of Amberol Records (playing twice as long as the standard 
Edison Records), note the Amberol selections, not found on any other record of 
any kind ; note also the reproducing point of the Edison Phonograph that never 
wears out and never needs changing ; the motor, that runs as silently and as 
evenly as an electric device, and the special horn, so shaped that it gathers 
every note or spoken word and brings it out with startling fidelity. It is these 
exclusive features, vital to perfect work, that should claim your attention. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, fiz.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 33 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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' 1,1 Publishers Failure 


Places In our hands the remainder off Their Oreatest Publication 

Rid path’s History of the World 


, W— tttollr hsaad Is halt Warsaw. Wc are mlllat the remaiaiaf sets 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 

We will name our price • 

Coupon, write 1 

dead, his work Is done. - . . . 

for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great Injury to future sales. 


rice only In direct letters to those sending us the Caapon below. Tear off the 
e and address plainly, and mN to us now before yon forget It. Dr. Ridnath is 
. but his family derive an income from his history, and to print our price broadcast. 
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THF UFAmiN f° r Dr- Ridpath's enviable position as an historian 
1IIL, l\L.rtO\/ll is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other 
historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events as Ar 
though they were happening before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old ; to meet kings and queens and warri- 
ors ; to sit in the Roman Senate ; to march against Saladin and 





FREE 
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wa I l” 311 1*1 IliV 1 • , »«• IIIUIV** nguiMJi vwiaum ■ ■ 

his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake: tu 

circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin . tlOTKNN 

line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes v (y \ Al’KK 

on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know 4^ AKHOCIATION 

Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme - 5*04 Dearborn *•!.. 

reliability, and about the heroes of history he weaves 'k'' CHICAGO, ILL. 

the rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating O P | Mse nui |. without cost to me. 
style that history becomes as absorbingly interest- A „r „u 

”ldf \ou T^lbSSSd h!s t^dJrfT’elo- . XH-bwi. Queen EUahttb tSocmim. 

quence. Nothing more interesting, ab oJV* Imar and Shakespeare, map of China and 
sorbing and inspiring was ever written. jV Japan- diagram ,.f Panama i anal. etc., amt 

Hundreds who read this have decided “ “rite me full iwrti.ul.irc of jour special oflei to 

to buy Kidpath acme day ; now . O -Associated Sunday Magazine readers, 
is the time. 
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TO LOVERS 
OF FINE 
PERFUME 
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JUST 4c. IN STAMPS 

will bring you a sample of this most exquisite 
and fashionable toilet water. 


ED. PINAUDS 


LILAC VEGETAL 

We want you to have this sample — it will speak for itself. The 
name of ED. PINAUD will be long remembered because of this 
delightful perfume — it is wonderfully popular. 

Send for the sample to-day — we know what your verdict will be. 
Remember, this is not a “fancy” package— it retails at 75 cents 
for a large bottle — we put the value in the perfume, instead of in 
the container. 

It has the delicate, lasting fragrance of the living flower. For 
handkerchief, atomizer and bath it is a delight. For men, after 
shaving, it comforts and refreshes, and is rapidly displacing bay 
rum and witch hazel. Ask your barber. 

ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL is for sale by all dealers. 
Send 4c. in stamps to-day for a liberal sample. 

PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, oept. «i« 

ED. PINAUD Bldg. NEW YORK 
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HAIR grows: 

When proj^rly nourished. Our Vacuum Cap draw* 
the blood to the hair roots and |sroiuotes hair ero.th. 
Sent on 40 days free trial under option to buy lor 
(IS or return. Write for booklet on •• Hair and Its 
Growth," mailed free. 

MODERN VACUUM CAP CO. 

5 ISS Barelay, Denver, Cele. 
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We give this Snap Shot Oamsia and coot- 

8 1. to outfit with (nil instructions for s. 11- 
■g 24 papers of our Hnwr Styte I nap. 
ts-Tkrsst 0*1 d lye Meed tee at 6c. n 
package, and with each 2 packages we 
five e Setin Finish Aluminum Thimble 
Free. SEND NO MONET, Just your name 
and eddreae and we will aand the Naadlaa 
and Thimble, postpaid, with big 12-page 
premium list. Whsn needles ere sold, send us the 11. 20 and wa 
will aand you the camara and compute outfit. Free. A d d r ess 
SLOSK MOVKLTV OO., Ban ISA, Srweavllte, Pa. 


U Q METAL POLISH 

Indispensable In Every Houselioid S ex. Bex I On. 

I VI At Ta»- PaalwsarWee.tr. IlsgWaa. Is dl aaassNs.lad. 



for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 
"Used while chitis, Colds, 

you slwep. Diphtheria, Catarrh. 

Vaporized C reooleae «°p* the paroxysms of 

Whooping Cough Ever dreaded Croup cannot exist 
where Creaolei e is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds ; soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough. 

Cresslesr ■* a powerful germicide, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma 
Cresslenf's best recommendation is its JO years 
of successful use. 

For Sale By AU Druggists. 

Stnd Postal for Dncriftiv* Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLEHE CO., 180 Filtn St., Rnr Tart 

Learning-Miles Bmllding. Montreal. Canada 


All contributions to the Magazine Section should 
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THE EDITOR 

THE ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 
92 East 19th Street. New York City 
Manuscripts must be accompanied by stamps if 
their return is desired. 


Lame People 
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booklet. gf| 
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WHEREVER THERE’S PAIN APPLY AN 

ALLCOCKS 

The onlyGenuine 

POROUS PLASTER 


“ unless the Colonel is my father, and so I tell 
you! Oh, dear! it can never be settled! That's 
the horrible part of it. If that horrid old nurse 
had only been more careful of us!” and she 
laughed through her tears hysterically. “ What 
shall I do, Valeska. what shall I do?” 

"Do you really want my advice?" Valeska 
asked. 

Bessie snuggled closer to her friend. 

"I have a triend.” Valeska said slowly, "a 
man whom I know you can trust. He is the 
wisest person in the world, it seems to me. He 
has been my friend a long time. He saved me 
from what was worse than death.” 

“Are you in love with him?” Bessie inter- 
rupted. 

Valeska ignored the remark. “ He is a palm- 
ist and an astrologer, and I used to work fur 
him He has solved some of the most astonish- 
ing mysteries in this city. He is continually 
dome good. You can be sure of him.” 

“What must I do?” Bessie demanded 

“He knows all about you.” said Valeska. 
“The Colonel has told him everything, and 
Astro, my friend, has agreed to help solve the 
problem. I know I can trust you, when 1 tell 
you this. I want you to see him and ask his 
advice." 

“I will!” Bessie rose with determination. 
“ I'll just leave it all to him. He can’t make it 
any worse than to tell me that I'm not the 
Colonel's daughter, and then that will settle it. 
Let's go and call on him now.” 

A STRO looked up in surprise when he saw 
the two girls enter the studio. A secret 
glance from Valeska told him the truth. He 
nodded, and welcomed the visitor. 

“I’ve told her everything," said Valeska. 
"She can be trusted. You will take my word 
for it, I know. And she’s ready for the opthal- 
moscope test.” 

“Is it really a proof?” Bessie asked timidly. 

“My dear girl. ’ said Astro, “if your optic 
disk shows itself to be the ordinary circle, noth- 
ing whatever will be proved, and the chances 
are equal as between you and Willie. If, on 
the contrary it appears like vour father's. — I 
mean the Colonel's, — it will lie ten thousand 
to one that you are descended from him ; that 
you are, in fact, his daughter. Now, Valeska. 
put down the lights and light the blue bulb.” 


The room became dim and full of shadows. 
The incandescent wire of the electric lamp 
showed a rich purple. Astro took up the in- 
strument. placed it in front of Miss Maverick's 
eyes and stared through the aperture. 

“Come here. Valeska!” 

He handed her the opthalmoscope. adjusted 
it, and bade her look. Valeska gazed into the 
retina of Bessie's eye. At first she could dis- 
tinguish nothing. Slowly she perceived the 
warm pink black of the eye. and in the center 
a ruddy spot. It was the optic disk — shaped 
like an angel's wings! She dropped the instru- 
ment and clasped Bessie in her arms. 

"Bessie Mixter!” she exclaimed. 


"No l” Bessie jumped up, staring. For a 
moment she stood silent, then she grasped 
Astro's hand. 


then she grasped 


"Oh. you won't tell him. will you ? ” she 

{ ileaded. “Promise me you won’t ever, ever 
et him know' I don’t * ant the money! I 
want Willie to have it. as he's always had it! 
Don't let him ever, ever know!” 

" But. it’s yours!” Valeska exclaimed. 

"I don't care. Don’t you understand, Va- 
leska?" 

“You mean — " 

" Yes!” Bessie cast down her eyes. 

"Then you'll marry him. now you know that 
the money's rightfully yours?” 

Bessie drew herself up. “Of course!” she 
said. “Wouldn't you?’ 

“ It’s too much for me," said Astro. 

"That," said Valeska, “is because you are 
only a man." 

“ I know I'm supposed not to know anything 
about love.” he said gloomily. 

“Nothing at all!” Valeska's tone was de- 
cisive. 

“And I'll have a father after all!” cried Bes- 
sie. “That’s the best part of it! I’ve wanted 
a father all my life. And," she added, “he'll 
never know, by the way I treat him, that he’s 
missed anything by not having a truly daugh- 
ter!” She walked toward the telephone, “i m 
going to ring up Willie right now," she an- 
nounced. 

“I'd like a daughter like that," said Astro, 
and without another glance he walked back 
into his laboratory. 

The next Seer oj Secrets story, “ The Tuck- •<] 
the Merringtons," will appear March 14. 


SOLDIERS’ SLANG 


S HIVER my timbers!” 
“Cut my backstays!” 


By Major B. W. Atkinson 


and similar expressions 
that smack of the briny deep and the sailor’s 
life are constantly met with in reading and 
frequently quoted in conversation; but one 
seldom hears more than a few of the many 
queer expressions used by the sailor’s brother, 
tne soldier, who has iust as odd a vernacular, 
which he uses in his daily life among his com- 
rades. This difference is no doubt due to the 
fact that there are more stories written of the 
sea than there are of the army. 

To the uninitiated some expressions would 


'.Atkinson and the youngest "the kid.” 
===== Any deserter is called a 

“ skipper.” 

Two men who share the same small tent or 
whose bunks are side by side in the barrack 
room are called " bun kies.” This ancient term 
originated in the days of the very old army 
when the bunks were “built for two” and two 
men slept side by side on a mattress filled with 
straw and one blanket apiece. Much different 
from to-day, when each man has his hair mat- 
tress, pillow, sheets, and blankets! A “ bunkv " 
always has a chew, or filling for a pipe for his 
mate, when he might tell another man that he 


convey little or no sense ; as for example, if a has not enough weed to “ put under your nail.” 
soldier was heard to say, "The top told me to All fines received from a court are called 
report for kitchen police and help skin the “blind,” so that a man who received ten da vs 
spuds for slum for supper,” the hearer would in the guardhouse and a fine of five dollars 
have several guesses before he would come would tell his comrades that he " got ten da vs 
anywhere near what this meant in the patter of m the mill and five blind.” 
the barracks. “A dog robber” is a man who for the sake of 

In plain language, it means that the first extra money paid him by an officer takes care 



sergeant (the ranking or orderly sergeant) had 
tola him to report to the cook to assist him in 
peeling the potatoes to make the hash or stew 
for supper Hash or stew is always "slum." 
and the first sergeant is "the top”; “kitchen 
police,” a man who assists the cook in the 
preparation of meals and the washing of dishes 
and pans, etc. 

A man who has just enlisted, or has not yet 
been in the ranks long enough to be considered 
a full fledged soldier, having learned all his du- 
ties, is called “a rooky,” and woe be unto the 
"rooky” who gets “fresh” before an old ser- 
geant, who has lieen in the ranks since before 
the fresh “rooky” Was bom! He will be told 
in any but gentle terms by the oldtimer. 
“Shut up and go about your work; your name 
is not yet dry on your enlistment paper!” 
meaning that when he was sworn in and prom- 
ised to serve for three years and obey the 
“orders of the President and the officers ap- 
pointed over him,” he had signed his name to 
this paper and the signature had not had time 
to get dry. 

When a man says he is going to “take on” 
or "take to another blanket,” he means that 
he is going to reenlist. The Government, in 
the clothing allowance for each man, provides 
a blanket; hence the term to “take another 
blanket.” 

The guardhouse is called “the mill." Some 
ill behaved soldier away back in the past (the 
term is a very old one) no doubt thought his 
term in the guardhouse ground out toward its 
end very slowly; so he applied this now much 
used name to the prison of the garrison. 

When the “tojp” says. “Get your blanket 
and go to the mill!” the soldier>knows he is in 
for a tour of duty in the guardhouse* and his 
blanket means (me or more nights, for in that 
much to be avoided place nothing is supplied 
in the way of comforts and each occupant car- 
ries with him his blanket, or more if he has 
them, to make his rest more comfortable. 

All meals ai? called “chuck,” and along 
toward mealtime the expression, “Is it not 
time for chuck call to blow?” is heard very 
frequently. 

“Snowbirds" are men who enlist in the 
winter about the time snow begins to fall and 
the real snowbird puts in its appearance, and 
desert in the spring when the robin appears. 
They "take on 4 ’ only to tide over the winter 
with its discomforts. 

"Die oldest man in the company is “dad,” 


All fines received from a court are called 
“blind,” so that a man who received ten days 
in the guardhouse and a fine of five dollars 
would tell his comrades that he “got ten days 
in the mill and five blind.” 

“A dog robber” is a man who for the sake of 
extra money paid him by an officer takes care 
of his horse, his tent when in the field, and his 
furnace and lawn when in garrison. This term 
was no doubt given by some smart one who 
thought the soldier in working about the of- 
ficer’s quarters received many a titbit from 
the table and thus robbed the dog. The term 
usually used is a “striker.” 

The commanding officer of a company or 
the post is always tne "old man.” If he is not 
liked, other terms, not parlor talk, are used. 

All field musicians are called “wind jam- 
mers.” on account of their jamming of wind 
into the trumpet that calls the men to lalx»r 
or rest. 

Every man on the completion of his term of 
enlistment is given a discharge. At the bot- 
tom of his paper, in olden times, was a space 
in which tne character borne by the man 
during his term of enlistment was written. If 
his service had been bad, this part of the dis- 
charge was cut off and it was called “a bob- 
tail. In speaking of the length of time a man 
has to serve before he has completed his term 
of enlistment, the term “butt” means less 
than a year. So to say he has a year and a 
little less than two years he would say “a year 
and a butt.” 

There are a number of men in the ranks who 
ave their money and lend it to others. The 
late is very high. If a man borrows two dol- 
lars he must pay four at payday. This is 
called "cent per cent.” The term “one more 
shingle on the White House” means that the 
man has completed one more tour of guard 
dutv consisting of twenty-four hours. 

Many of these terms quoted are of very old 
origin; so old that if you ask the oldest man 
in an organization when he heard it first, he 
will probably tell you, “Oh, it was used when 
I took mv first blanket.” 


HOW LONG DOES A TREE LIVE 

TXQUIRY as to the general age of trees being 
1 put to an authority of the forestry service at 
Washington, it was said that the pine tree at- 
tained 700 years as a maximum length of life ; 
425 years were the allotted span of the silver 
fir; the larch lived 275 years; the red beech, 
245; the aspen, 210; the birch, 200; the ash, 
170; the elder, 145; the elm, 130. 

The heart of the oak begins to rot at about 
the age of ,300 years. Of the holly, it is said 
that there is a specimen 410 years old near 
Aschaffenburg, Germany. 








